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Superstition. 


There is one attribute u'e trace 
In every clime, through every race : 

The love of strange, mj^sterious tales. 

It peopled green Arcadia’s vales 
With nymphs and fauns of old, and gave 
Enchantment to Trophonius’ cave. 

The Desert Dweller owns its powers, 
lerne’s fairies crowd her towers. 

On “ castled Rhine ” and “ blue Moselle,” 
Alike of elfin pranks they tell. 

In the New World, where, by dark wood. 
And rich savannahs green and broad, 

Rolls Marafion’s tremendous flood,' 

The hunter, at unusual sound, 

Cowers breathless on the leaf-strewn ground. 
Lest that his covert may be traced 
By the fierce Ancient of the Waste, 

Whose thirst of blood and iron hand. 

No mortal prowess could withstand. 

And still, the Mexic legend tells 
Where fair Malinche’s fountain wells, 

How oft, beneath its limpid flow. 

Her coronet is seen to glow. 

But may not rise till Destiny 
Permits her people’s victory. 

And stories, in more savage speech. 

Shed hoi ror round the lonely beach 
Of many a solemn, inland lake 
Their slender paddles dare not 'Dreak. 

Marion Muir. 


God in His Works; or, the Study of Nature.* 


Man, a.s a rational and progressive being, has, 
b}’- his very nature, an insatiable craving for 
knowledge. We find him descending into the 
depths of the earth to bring to light the embedded 
secrets. He scrutinizes the heavens that he may 
become acquainted with the celestial orbs; he cal- 
culates their distances, weighs and measures them, 
although millions of miles away. By his ingenuity 
he has weighed the air, tamed the lightning, and 
decomposed the light of the sun. He has found 
out that the earth is one of the smallest satellites 

* A Lecture delivered before the students by Rev. A. M. 
Kirsch, C. S. C., Professor of the Natural Sciences. 


of the .sun, that its size is only the one twelve hun- 
dred-thousandth ( I — i2,oo,oooth) of that of the sun; 
that the planetary S3’^stem measui'es 3,000,000,000 
(3 billions) of miles in radius, and is but one sj’^stem 
among myi'iads of others. He has calculated the 
nearest Fixed star to be 7,000 times farther away 
than Neptune is from the sun; giving the enor- 
mous distance of 3,000,000,000x7,000=31,000,000,- 
000,000 (21 trillions) miles. 

What a small object is the earth! and yet the 
laws of the earth are also the laws of the universe. 
Meteoric stones visit us from time to time to tell us 
that the same chemical and cr^'stallic laws are every- 
where in operation. The moon reveals a surface 
covered with extinct craters, to show that volcanic 
forces have also been at work there, just as they 
are now on the earth. Gravitation is the law that 
regulates the motions of all created bodies. Through 
the telescope the eye of man plunges into space 
to catch a glimpse of the rays of light scintillating 
on the confines of the azure depth of empty space — 
they, too, come from those immense distances to 
tell him of the unity of physical forces. 

Gravitation, light, meteors, and the moon teach 
man that there is only one and the same law for 
every phenomenon in space. 

Our text-books of Chemistr\', Physics, Cr^’-stal- 
lography and Mechanics are written for the uni- 
verse. “ The earth, although but an atom in im- 
mensity, is immensit}"- itself in its revelation of 
truth; and our knowledge, although gathered from 
this one small sphere, is the deciphered knowledge 
of the laws of all spheres.” 

It is well to imbue our minds with these thoughts 
before we enter upon the study of nature. They 
give grandeur to science and* dignity to man, who 
by his intelligence soars triumphantly aloft over all 
the.se worlds, and, encompassing their immensity 
within the narrow limits of his mental powers, 
reposes only when he comes to the mighty Author 
of all, and there, struck with awe at the infinite im- 
mensity, his mind is lost in contemplation. Al- 
though man cannot tell what Matter is, he is 
nevertheless so indomitable in his pursuit of this 
knowledsre that no dangers are so fearful as to 
deter him; no bodily sufferings so acute as to 
cool his ardor in the pursuit of this knowledge! 
Now, we see him in the ice-bound regions of 
the Arctic Sea, undergoing unfold hardships in a 
futile attempt to reach the North-Pole; again he 
s in the sandy ocean of the burning deserts of 
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Africa studying the geogi'aphy of that continent. 
Now we behold him on the Alps, exposing himself 
to the rigors of that region — and for what? Sim- 
pl}*^ to demonsti'ate that the theory of Spontaneous 
Generation is untenable. Again, he takes his abode 
with the glaciers of Mont-BIanc in order to watch 
their motion. Follow him, if you can, as lie j^ushes 
his way in the wilds of Brazil where never 
human foot has trodden before, there to stiuly 
nature in its virginal state. 

This gives you but a faint idea to what man 
will expose himself for the gaining of a little 
knowledge which he enjoys oiily for a moment, 
and which he must leave on his death-bed to be- 
come the common inheritance of a future gener- 
ation. 

Yet while men sail over oceans, wander through 
distant climes, explore the most I'emote quarters of 
the globe, drain seas, descend into the earth, pene- 
trate with the miscroscope into eveiy nook and cor- 
ner of creation searching diligently for the more di- 
minutive children of life, lift up their ej'^es by the 
telescope to study the motions of the oscillating 
atoms on the confines of space; or, annihilating, as 
it were, distance and time, send their thoughts with 
lightning rapidit}'^ around the globe, and move over 
two iron bai*s at the rate of 40, 50, 60, na}q 90 miles 
an hour; yet while men do all this, how few there 
are who, with the e3'es of faith and adoration, seem 
to recognize in all this the work of that all-wise 
and all-powerful Being who designed everything, 
who has made eveiything, who rules over eveiy- 
thing, from the lowly grass on the wa}’^-side to the 
lofty Cedars of Lebanon, from the worm that we 
tread in the dust to the ruling mind of man — that 
power in natui'e that tries to grasp Divinity Itself, 
or dares to oppose and deny its Creator. How is 
it possible that the noblest of God’s creatures 
should be so perverted and so ungrateful as to lose 
sight of the Creator and His wisdom in the con- 
templation of His work — Nature? 

The faculty bj'^ which man accomplishes so 
much in the study of nature is a reflection, — a 
shadow, or, to use the words of Hoty Writ, “ an 
image” of the wisdom of Him, who made this 
world, and from whom man also has his being 
and perfection; for was not man created to the 
image and likeness of God, and was he not consti- 
tuted the master of Creation? 

Man sometimes displa}'S great wisdom, causing 
even himself to be astonished and surprised; but 
how infinitety greater must be that wisdom which 
is the source and cause, not onty of man’s own 
wisdom, but of all wisdom manifested in the uni- 
verse! And although it is not our purpose here 
to prove the existence of God from ph\’^sical na- 
ture, 3>^et the belief in His existence is forced upon 
us at every step, when contemplating the wisdom 
and goodness He has manifested in His works. 

This great work of His, be it stone, plant, or 
animal, always more and more amazing in propor- 
tion as it becomes better known, raises in us so 
great an idea of its Maker that our mind is stupe- 
fied and overwhelmed with feelings of wonder and 
amazement. Nature in its three phases of mineral, 


vegetable, and animal has been, for thousands of 
3'eai's, displa3’^ed to the gaze, the admiration and 
the delight of mankind, in great and glorious 
characters testif3nng to the wonderful ^Dower, 
wisdom and goodness of its Divine Author, and 
still her charms have not vanished. Nature is old, 
the3’^ sa3^: Geologists claim millions of years; 
what of that? The older, the more perfect she is, 
because a work that stands the test of ages proves 
its 2^^1'fection; — 1133’^ this should convince us the 
more of the jjerfection and jjpwer of its Architect. 
Who does not see God in His works? Alas! for the 
depravity of the reason of man to ti'y to do awa3’- 
with God, and replace Him b3’^ a something which 
he does not know himself; either Ity sa3dng that all 
that exists is matter and force; or taking some other 
means of discarding Him ; by telling us that He is 
the Great Unknowable, when in reality there is 
nothing more manifest than that, according to the 
words of the j)oet, we ma3’^ 

“ Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 

The stud3'^ and contemplation of nature does not 
only confound our minds with what is great be3mnd 
our comprehension, and small be3mnd our observa- 
tion, but raises in our minds a jAeasure at once j3ure 
and hol3ri Well, then, has the poet Beattie said: 

“O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votaiw jdelds I ” 

The natu'ralist alone can have a sense of this jDleas- 
ure, whilst walking through the halls of nature’s 
temple, or 1 ambling among the beautiful flower- 
beds that delight so much the vision, even of the 
most ordinaiy observer, or when amid an autumnal 
forest-scenery that displa3’^s a variety and splendor 
that the wildest fanc3’- could scarcely surpass. 

What emotion of gratitude he feels for the Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, “ when the first silence 
of night and the last murmur of da3'- struggle for 
the mastery on the hills, on the banks of the 
river, in the woods and in the valle3'^s! when the 
forests have hushed their thousand voices in the 
jDraises of the goodness of the Creator! when 
not a whisper is heard among the leaves! when 
the moon is high in the heavens proclaiming 
God’s goodness in thus furnishing a fair guide 
to the lonety wanderer and shielding him from 
thieves and robbers; and when the ear of man is 
all attention — then Philomela, the first songstress 
of creation, bursts forth with a lively thrill, a 
h3ur)n to the Eternal! There she pauses, now she 
is slow, and in d3nng strains exjDresses the feeling 
of a heart palpitating under the pressui'e of love to 
her Creator. Now the bird is silent; again she 
begins, but how changed ai'e her accents ! — she is 
wailing forth a languid melody, mixed with a 
melancholy that piei'ces the heart.” What emo- 
tions of gratefulness do we not feel towards our 
Maker, when thus listening to the nightingale 
thrilling forth the praises of her Creator, or be- 
wailing the ungratefulness of man! 

Again it is night. We are walking in a prime- 
val foi’est. Nothing disturbs the silence that pre- 
vails. Now and then the gentle breath of ;zeph3'rs 
stirs the leafy canopy above our head. Nature is 
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asleep. Even the fcathciy tribe have hushed their 
thousand voices. Suddenl}'- we step out into an 
open place. The effect to the contemplating 
naturalist is thrilling. He stands stup)efied ; and, 
lifting up his eyes, lie sci’utinizes the mechanism of 
the heavens. There he is lost in the contempla- 
tion of the Immensity revealed in the azure dome 
of heaven, where glows a pei'fect dust of stars. 

“ Whoever,” says an illustrious orator, “ contem- 
plates this spectacle with the eye of his imagina- 
tion, feels the littleness of man when compared to 
the vastness of the universe;” and, commenting 
upon this passage, Dr. Pouchet continues: “Al- 
though it is true that in presence of the immensity 
of space and the eternal duration of time, a feeling 
of humility subjugates us, although each step that 
man takes in his path, and every wrinkle that fur- 
rows his brow reveals his utter feebleness — yet his 
genius, -that divine breath, suppoi'ts him on his 
journej’^ b}”^ showing him both his power and loft}’" 
origin.” 

The contemplation of nature has alwa^-s been a 
source of joy and happiness to man. Who, I ask, 
would not he filled with admiration when contem- 
plating the boundless vault of the heavens, — with 
its mighty oi'b, its fulness of light, its golden clouds 
and gorgeous sunsets, or its deep azure, studded 
with myriads of luminous stars? O God! how 
beautiful art Thou in Thy works! They are 
Thine for Thou hast made them all! Who, I ask,' 
would not exclaim with the poet, as he stood 
in the midst of the snow-clad mountains that enclose 
the valley of Chamouni, his spirit, “ expanded by 
the genius of the spot,” soaring away from the 
scenes before him to the Great Invisible and yet 
so manifest Author of all that is beautiful and 
sublime in nature; when he burst forth in that 
well-known hymn of praise and worship in the 
ode to Mont Blanc? 

“‘Ye ice- falls! Ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enonnous ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loftiest blue, spread garlands at ^mur feet? 

‘ God ’ ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains answer, ‘ God ’ ! 

‘God,’ sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-gi'oves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their pei'ilous fall shall thunder ‘ God ’ ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost; 

Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle’s nest; 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ; 

Y e lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ; 

Y e signs and Avonders of the elements ; 

Utter forth ‘ God,’ and fill the hills with praise. 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun : 

Earth, Avith her thousand voices, praises God.” 

Thus the poet, carried away by the inspiration 
of thq moment, utters words beyond the grasp of 


human understanding; words that are as impres- 
siA’e as their object; words that cannot be encom- 
passed by the narrow limits of human thought, 
but which nevertheless are true. 

Is it, then, not true that evei‘}’whei'e in nature we 
see the invisible hand of God. Here He animates 
the insect and gi\'es it a stmeture of a delicacy 
which surpasses all conception; there He reins the 
worlds flying through space with inconceivable 
rapidity — consciwing, convulsing or annihilating 
them as He pleases. In fact, it is by the with- 
drawal of His all-supporting hand, as it were, 
that our globe is occasionally shaken to its A*ery 
foundations, opening crevices where the philos- 
opher may behold wntten on each grain of sand 
a grand page of natural theology. 

“The dust we tread Avas once alive,” 

says Byron, and in every crumbling peak are dis- 
played to our A'iew the remains of generations 
buried by the revolutions of the globe. Their 
number, their size, their unknown forms astonish 
us; but no doubt these now inanimate remains, 
of which the earth has faithfully kept the impress,, 
are so many medallions struck by the Creator, and 
spared by the hand of Time to reveal to the geol- 
ogist the world’s eventful history of the past. 

What forces \A*ere there not shut away in the 
bowels of the earth which, when unlashed, shook 
the world to raise the Alps and the Himalayas; at 
another time cleaving the globe from pole to pole, 
and raising up from the bosom of the sea the 
Rocky Mountains and Andes; when the startled 
waves, as I believe, tumultuously pouring over 
Atlantis and the ancient world, produced one of 
the most recent catastrophies of the globe — the 
deluge ! 

When now, after having contemplated the im- 
posing phenomena which are taking place in the 
heaA'ens and haA’e taken place on the earth, we 
look down upon its tiniest inhabitants, we see re- 
vealed, in unexpected magnificence, all the wisdom 
of ProA'idence; and ere long the spectacle of im- 
mensity in what is infinitely little astonishes us no 
less than the immeasurable power displayed in the 
grand scenes of creation. 

w * 

Life is everywhere. In the air above, on the 
earth, in the water; everywhere we are surrounded 
by life. Nature seems to imitate ancient Panthe- 
ism which distributed portions of the di\dnity to 
every atom and molecule of created matter, thus 
mistaking the effect for the cause. The universal 
diftusion of life furnishes us even a more bi'illiant 
idea than the prodigious number of organisms 
scatteretl in every nook and corner of creation. 
On the mountain top, in the abyss of the sea, in 
the deepest crevices of the earth’s crust Ave find 
traces of life. Nature although prodigal of space 
is nevertheless economical in filling it. 

By means of the lens we can see thousands of 
organized animals dwelling upon a single grain 
of sand, and at eveiy breath we inhale thousands. 
Every drop of water is an inhabited world, and 
eA’^er}'^ leaf a colony of insects. But of them their 
entire number and species are known to God alone 
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who has called them by their names, and whose 
power is strikingl}’^ exemplified in the multitude of 
constituent parts that go to form one of these ex- 
tremely diminutive ci'eatures. Indeed, we are as- 
tonished, when we read the works of naturalists 
to meet with so manj^ curious, na}’^, almost incredible 
things, and we are tempted to reject all: but when 
we see their instruments constructed with such 
precision, we at once conclude that, however mar- 
vellous their investigations ma}^ appear, still they 
did not nor could they either deceive themselves 
or us. 

Some there are who pretend to look with con- 
tempt upon the student of science, because thej'^ 
regard him as an eccentric specimen of the 
genus homo., wandering about, losing his time 
in examining trifles, or, perhaps, poking into ev- 
ery heap of mire to find something for his stud}^ 
They cannot understand wh}’^ he should not de- 
vote his time to studies which, they claim, are 
more ennobling and sublime. But they forget 
that the naturalist studies the sublimest master- 
pieces with which man can be conversant — mas- 
terpieces written in a language that reveals the 
thoughts, not of men, but of the infinite intellect 
of God Himself. 

Ask one of those carpers, when condescending 
to take up from the ground one of the beautiful 
specimens of Mother Flora, whether he undei- 
stands, whether he even notices, the individual and 
relative beauties of these little wonders of nature. 
Each cah'x is a mouth, and each petal a tongue, 
pi-oclaiming aloiid, in their own mute but eloquent 
language, the beauty and perfection of Him who 
made them. Well has it been said b}’^ one of our 
American botanists that the flower is the standard 
of heaut^q and that it has ever been regarded as 
such. “Through this attribute,” he says, “so evi- 
dentljf divine in its origin, it breathes on the heart 
an influence which is essentially spiritual — always 
pleasing, always elevating, alwaj'S pure; and the 
benevolent Thought which first conceived of this 
crowning glory of the vegetable world had evi- . 
dentl}’^ in view the education of man’s moral nature 
as well as the reproduction and permanence of 
vegetable nature.” Well, then, has a poet also ex- 
px'essed the same idea in the following woi'ds: 

“ Trees and flowers and streams 
Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft cominuneth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the close of day, 

Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden drest. 

His Maker there to teach his list’ning heart.” 

Again, you question such a person a5 to what 
he knows of yon majestic towering rocks; what 
inferences can be drawn from them? Ask. him 
whether he understands the language of the 
rocks. In vain do they speak to him, he knorys 
not" even the alphabet of their language. Each 
rock and stone and pebble tells him its age, its for- 
mation, its composition, its history ; -and yntb these 
the history of the earth on which we live . and 
move, but he is deaf to this language. Whilst he 
thought he knew all the languages of antiquity, 


there i.c still one he does not undei’stand, — and this 
is the language of God, with its mysterious word- 
signs in the Book of Nature. But the student of 
nature reads from the oj)en book that lies before 
him; to him every character is legible; whether he 
moves through the animal, vegetable or mineral 
kingdom he ’understands what he sees; he moves 
not in darkness; he sees and hears the Great 
Architect as He moulds, shapes and builds up the 
children of life in the secret workshop of nature. 
TruN, the stud}’^ of nature is noble when it can 
inspire thoughts like these. 

But not only is this study noble, it also tends to 
raise man from the darkness of superstition; for 
here he learns the causes of the various phenomena, 
which "before were a mystery to him, and which 
he often ascribed to causes that were not only ab- 
surd but blasphemous. Thousands of men have 
studied the language of nature with persevering 
energy and profound attention, and, the exertions 
of the most intellectual men have been called forth 
to render the contents of this great volume of na- 
ture intelligible, and accessible to those who seek 
infits wonderful pages lessons of instruction and 
hours of pleasure. I might speak to you of the 
grandeurs of Astronomjq or of the wonders re- 
vealed by the microscope; I‘ might call your at- 
tention to the beauty of flowers, or enlarge upon 
the habits of animals, but I will content myself 
with presenting to you a few notes on the “ Science 
of Anatomy and Physiology.” Dr. Roget, in his 
excellent work on Physiology, tells us that the ob- 
ject of that science is to- enforce the great truths 
of natural theology by adducing those evidences 
of the power, wisdom and goodness of God which 
are manifested in the living creature. “ The Sci- 
entific knowledge,” he adds, “of the phenomena of 
life, as they are exhibited under the infinitely varied 
forms of organization, constitute what is called 
Physiology — a science of vast and almost boundless 
extent, since it comprehends within its range all 
the animal and vegetable beings on the globe.” 

We may see, then, that, whether it is our object 
to acquire useful knowledge in regard to ourselves, 
or to animals or plants around us, in order to real- 
ize more and more the gratitude we owe to God; 
or to show the absurdit}’^ of the atheist, who rejects 
a purpose and design in nature, and says that mat- 
ter is eternal, or came into existence and shaped it- 
self into these different forms by chance, or whether 
it is simply to interest ourselves with what is beau- 
tiful, wonderful and sublime, there is no subject 
worthier of our closest attention and deepest re- 
search. 

Consider, among other things revealed by Anat- 
omy and Physiology, the heart and its functions. 
The great physiologist Hamburgher could not help" 
exclaiming:* “ The wisdom of the Creator is in 
nothing seen more gloriousl}’^ than in the heart!” 
Represent , to yourselves the vvisdom which con- 
structed so small and yet so powerful an organ. 
True, therefore, are the words of St. Augustine: 
Dens maximus in minimis—''^ God is greatest in 
the* least things; ” and Pliny had already expressed 
the same thing when he said : • ■ ^ 
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Naiura nusquam inagts quam in minimis iota esi — 

“ Nature is nowhere more perfect than in her smaller 
works.” 

The force of the heart is calculated .to be one- 
fiftieth that of the weight of the entire bod}-, giv- 
ing to a man weighing 150 pounds a heai't of a 
force of about 3 pounds. The capacity of the ven- 
tricles of the heart is considered to be nearly equal, 
and each contains on an average three ounces of 
blood, the whole of which is thrown into the arte- 
ries at each contraction with a force maintainins: 
such a tension in them — according to the interesting 
experiments of Dr. Hales, recorded in the “Statical 
Essays,” — that if an artery of a large animal, such 
as a horse, be made to communicate with an upright 
tube, the blood will ascend in the tube to the 
height of about ten feet above the level of the 
heart, and will there continue, rising and falling 
with every pulsation of the heart. 

Now, a column of ten feet indicates a pressure 
of about 4]^ pounds to a square inch of surface. 
This, therefore, is the force of the heart urging the 
■ blood along the arteries and through the capilla- 
ries into the veins. 

This statement is only true for the horse, but for 
man the column of blood supported would be, ac- 
cording to the estimation of Hales, onl}'’ 7 feet, 6 
inches, and the area of the left ventricle is about 
1.5 square inches. Hales, therefore, estimates the 
force of the left ventricle for each contraction at 51.5 
pounds. This estimate, although only approxi- 
mate, is the one generally received by physiologists. 

Now, calculating the force exerted by . the left 
ventricle a day, we would obtain (counting 70 
contractions a minute) the following statements: 
The human heart contracts in a minute 70 times; in 
an hour, 70x60=4,200 times; in a day, 4,200x34= 
100,800 times. The force exerted for a minute would 
be 5 1 .5x70=3,605 pounds; in an hour, 3,605x60= 
216,300 pounds; in a day, 216,300x24=5,191,- 
■200 pounds. The amount of blood passing 
through the left ventricle is about 3 ounces; every 
contraction, therefore, in a minute is 3x70=210 
ounces of blood pass through the left ventricle, 
which gives about 13 pounds of blood. In an 
hour, this would make 60x13 or 780 pounds; and 
in a day, 24x780=18,720 pounds. Resuming, there- 
fore, the whole statement Ave obtain the following: 
The left ventricle of the heart projects in a day 
18,720 pounds of blood into the aorta with a force 
of 5,191,200 pounds. 

Many physiologists wei'e at a loss to explain 
or account for the fact that the heart exercises a 
much greater force than apparently needed. But 
those who are surprised at this should bear in mind 
that the heart, besides carrying on the general cir- 
culation of the blood, has to force the blood into 
those i^arts of the flesh which in the various atti- 
tudes of sitting, .lying and standing are for the 
time compressed by the weight of the body above; 
.and if the heart wei'e not strong enough to drive 
the blood through, either the compressed parts,-de- 
prived of their nourishment, would quickly die; or 
the person, obliged to be constantly changing his 
position, could not obtain repose. 


Now, compare the force of the human heart with 
that of some of the largest animals; take, for ex- 
ample, the whale, — “ the aorta of which is larger 
in the bore thitn the main pipe of the water-works 
at London bridge; and the water roaring in its 
passage through that pipe is inferior in impetus 
and velocity to the blood gushing from the w'hales 
heart.” Listen to Dr. Hunter, and bow down in 
adoration to the Author of such mighty works. 
Describing the dissection of a whale, he says :• “The 
aorta measured a foot in diameter, ten or fifteen 
srallons of blood are thrown out of the heart at a 
stroke with an immense velocity into a tube a foot in 
diameter. The idea fills the mind with wonder.” 
This is only one of the millions of curious facts 
revealed to the student of nature. Is it, therefore, 
not just that some portion of our time should be 
devoted towards acquiring not only useful but most 
interesting and pleasant knowledge? And should 
not our hearts be filled with gratitude towards 
God in thus bestowinsr on us the benefit of so vast 
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a field of study? And why should man remain 
cold and indifferent to all these benefits? Should 
man, the crown of all the Creator’s works, instead 
of trying to understand the minor works of creation 
and praising the Creator in them, and loving Him 
for their manifold beauties and usefulness, show 
himself so ungrateful as entirely to ignore them? 
Ah, no! In contemplating the wonders of nature 
we are instinctively drawn closer to the Creator, to 
the Fountain and source of infinite wisdom and 
love. The atheist may cry out, .“There is no 
God ! ” but the true naturalist will say, with Holy 
Writ: Tha fool says in his heart there is no God! 
But there is a God! we can see Him and know 
Him in His stupendous works. If a clock tells us 
that there must have been a clockmaker, and if a 
palatial building remind us of its architect, how 
much more must the sight of this vast globe with 
all its productions — animal, mineral and vegetable, 
and the still vaster planetary systems, of which 
the earth is but an infinitesimal part, cause us to 
bow in adoration before the mighty Author of 
these wonders and exclaim with Chateaubriand: 
« There is a God ! The plants of the valley and 
the cedars of the mountain bless His name; the 
insects hum His praise; the elephant salutes Him 
with the rising day; the bird glorifies Him among 
the foliage; the lightning bespeaks His power, 
and the ocean declares His immensity.” 


Eloquence. 

Ever soaring to the highest sphere, 

Viewing all around with conscious power, 

Asking naught; compelling all to bow 
’Neath its self-known strength : and as a flower 
Grasped by hurricane is swept along. 

Even so the will of man is borne, — 

Lifted, placed by Eloquence at will. 

Idols from their wonted niche are torn; 

Nations tremble: — Philosophy stands dumb; — 
Eloquence commands;— ;the true, the false succumb, . 

W. H, J. 
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Matthew Arnold as a Poet and Prose Writer. 


The subject of the following pa^Der is now sixt}'- 
one veai's old. His career has been a distinguished 
one among his maii}’^ illustrious contemporaries, both 
at home and abroad. His name, together with that of 
his countiyman. Cardinal Newman, shall be handed 
down to posterity as that of one of the most able 
exjDonents of literary criticism on native and foreign 
literature in this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A son of the great Doctor Kerchiver Arnold, 
a promising ^muth at the schools of Winchester and 
Rugbj", a brilliant scholar of Balliol at eighteen, 
taking the Newdegate prize for an English poem at 
twentj’^-two, elected a Fellow of Oriel College at 
twentj’^-three, a 3»^ear after the private Secretary of 
Lord Lansdowne, then an inspector of British 
schools, afterwards convocation Professor of Po- 
h*y, elected in 1S57 Professor of Poetrv at the Un- 
versitj’^ of Oxford for ten \'^ears, and since then de- 
voting himself with unflagging zeal to literary pur 
suits — more especialU'^ those connected with literaiy 
criticism — in a word, his life, like that of his illus- 
trious father, has been a busy, influential, honored, 
and successful one. His name has adorned the litera- 
ture of his countiy ; and now, in the ripeness of his 
mental jDOwers, he, like his great and revered con- 
temporaiy, Cardinal Newman, represents the best 
tj-pe of the English scholar. Having now dis- 
posed of the main features connected with his bi- 
ography, I purpose to show in what Mr. Arnold’s 
strength as a poet and prose writer consists. In the 
first place, I shall deal with him as a poet. 

Emerson’s famous sentence that “ human life is 
made up of the two elements — poiver andforvi — 
and the proportion must be invariabl}'^ kept, if we 
would have it sweet and sound,” is fully applicable 
to that o'iticism of life which is called poetry. 

In the historical development of eveiy poet the 
struggle between these two elements, may be no- 
ticed for longer or shorter periods. This struggle 
for the just proportion of poxver and form^ and 
their complete fusion into the perfect woi'k of 
jDOwer, has been strongl}* apparent in the develop- 
ment of Matthew Arnold’s poetical powers, This 
last remark is equally true of the development of 
the poetic powers of Browning, William Morris, 
and Swinburne, whose poetical genius has so 
much in common with his own, as I shall have 
occasion to .show later on. 

Mr. Arnold’s first publication was poetiy — two 
little volumes published anon3unously in 1S49 and 
1852, respectively, and the first volume with his 
name i S53. Since then he has been adding to his laur- 
els as a poet b3>- gi ving to the public many additional 
poems, all of which have been -characterized by 
that classic finish and harmon3>- versification, for 
which, he has long since won such world-wide 
prestige as a poet. In common' with most of his 
contemporaries, it was natural that he should form 
for himself a theoiy of poetiy, and yeai's ago he 
expressed without reserve his choice of classic 
models to which he conjoined the northern or Ger- 
manic style of writing poetry; whereas, with the 
three above-mentioned poets, as well' as some 


others, the “ Sweet South ” imparts a fragrance and 
a fire which are wanting in his more impassioned 
songs. As specimens of his best poetiy may be 
mentioned the “ Th3a'sis,” which A. C. Swin- 
burne places in the same rank as the “Adonais”; 
the “ Sohrab and Rustrum,” the last-mentioned 
being two fine examples of his doctrine of objec- 
tivit3^ in poetry; “A Southern Night,” “Rugby 
Chapel,” “ Calais Sands,” etc., etc. If, to quote 
his own words, the grand power of language, the 
grand power of poetry, is its interpretative “ power, 
and intimate sense of them and of our relations,” 
though it has to be confessed that he does not be- 
long to the first rank of poets, na3'^, furthermore, 
he is not a popular one. Judged by the side of 
his poet-compeers and contemporaries, A. C. 
Swinburne, Browning, and William Morris — the 
author of “Jason” and the “Earthly Baradise” — 
his poetiy has a greater calmness, directness, and 
pathos than theirs. T he three poets that I have just 
named surpass him in three things: (i) their work 
possesses greater poetic truth of substance^ though 
thc3'^ have not the high poetic seriousness — which 
Aristotle assigns as one of the virtues of poetry — 
of the great classics, which his poems have; (2) 
corresponding to their poetic truth of stibstance; 
(3) their work is characterized by a more exquisite 
virtue of st3de and manner of poetic diction than 
Arnold’s. 

Justin McCarth3’-, in the “Histoiy of Our Own 
Times,” has aptl3^st3ded Arnold as “« sort of min- 
iaUire Gothe.” I do not know that his most ar- 
dent admirers could demand a higher praise for him. 
Of the three men whom I have just named in this 
paper, I should be inclined to sa3' that he made 
the very most of his powers, and Mr. Browning 
the veiy least. 

But it is as a prose writer and literary critic that 
he is most widel3'^ known, and his great powers 
fully acknowledged. In the discharge of the crit- 
ic’s function, no matter what his subject — unless it 
be theological or on American politics — and his 
themes cover man3' diverse fields, he alwa3fs gets 
to the heart of it. Indeed, he lays it down that 
the important pi'inciple in criticism '•'■is to see the 
thinp^ as it is;” he might have added “/o see the 
cotmtry as it is^ and not through the spectacles of 
blind historic hatred and jealouS3'^ — so character- 
istic of A. Fronde, Edward A. Freeman, and last, 
but not least, to complete the trio, himself as his 
late contributions to English periodical literature 
would lead us to believe. But, to return to the sub- 
ject under more immediate discussion, as an expo- 
nent of the art of 'literary criticism and literary 
expression^ I am acquainted with no writer— unless- 
I except the revered name of Cardin-al Newman^ 
in England, and that of James Russell Lowell and: 
the great Dr. Brownsqn, in this country, — who is- 
his equal. Plis writings evince a vast acquaintance 
with poetiy (see his “ Essays on Literary Criti- 
cism”), history, fiction, etc., etc. I have no space 
to characterize his separate productions; but if one 
wants a ke3>^ to much that reveals the man and the 
quality of his works, let him read what he says on 
“Poetry^” in his essay prefixed to “Ward’s Eng-. 
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lish Poets”; on Wordsworth, or Byron, or Burke, 
or Johnson, in his prefaces to their works. He, 
like Dr. Brownson, is a most remarkable example 
of ethical and intellectual productiveness under 
conditions of the most beautiful sanity. Like bis 
great contemporary Macaulay, the language of 
his prose writings is so 'pelhicid that the meaning 
of the ideas he intends to convey needs only a very 
slight effort on the part of his readers to grasp it. 
Altogether, his writings bear out what Gothe has 
well said : “ The style of a writer is a faithful rep- 
resentation of his mind; therefox*e, if any .man 
wishes to write a clear or -pellncid style let him 
first be clear in his thoughts.” In regard to the 
purity and clearness of his diction, he seems, to the 
writer of this paper, to bear a most marked re- 
semblance to William Cobbett, one of the great 
political controversialists and literaiy critics of his 
own day. As a critic, Mr. Arnold, like most of 
the writers of the critical school which he has fol- 
lowed, appears to me to have inherited its colossal 
eg-oism, which has exercised a disastrous effect on 
his intellectual as on his moral career. If, like 
many other eminent writei's of his time, he had 
not allowed himself to be blindly led by the nose 
by such infidel writers as Renan, etc., his views on 
theological and polemical subjects would be entitled 
to some weight. But as they now stand in his 
writings, they are not worth more — to use no 
harsher term — than a “jack straw.” 

I shall conclude this paper by applying to him- 
self, as a writer on subjects exclusivel}’’ connected 
with xesthetic criticism, what he says of Byi'on; 
“ He has a wonderful power of vividly conceiv- 
ing a single incident, a single situation; of throw- 
ing himself upon it, grasping it as if it were real, 
and, as if he saw and felt it, of making us see and 
feel it, too.” 

H. J. Lloyd. 


College Gossip. 


• — The students at Rugby, England, have started 
a monthly ilustrated magazine. 

— There ai'e eighteen ecclesiastical colleges in 
Rome, and of these, twelve are national institu- 
tions. — The Monitor. 

— At the Cambridge University games, recently, 
the mile run was made in four minutes and tweut}'^- 
seven and three fifths seconds. , 

— The annual debate of the B. J. F. Society will 
take place at Fenwich Hall, Holy Cross College, 
the 5th inst. — Boston Pilot. 

— Cei'emonies of thanksgiving were held at the 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, May. ist, in 
gratitude for the generosities of all the benefactors 
(Pf the institution. — Catholic Union and Tunes. 

• — ^Instructor: “What is the meaning of the 
(expression go to?” 

Student: “ I do not exactly know, sir; but I 
'think there is an ellipsis of the name of the place.” 
[Tableau.] — S^ectcitor. 
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— Dr. Schmitz, rector of the College at Pa’der- 
born, has resigned his position on account of old 
age, and, in recognition of his long and faithful 
labors in behalf of I'eligion, was presented with the 
order of the Red Eagle. — Catholic Columbian. 

— Two hundred students of Princeton took part 
in the last city election, supporting and electing the 
Democratic candidate. This action was in retalia- 
tion for fines imposed by the Republican Mayor 
on some of the students for breaking street lamps. 
— Ex. 

— The Loreto Convent at Lindsay, Ontario, 
was destroyed by fire on Wednesday, the 33d ult. 
Nothing was saved but a small portion of the fur- 
niture, the boarders and Sisters losing the con- 
tents of dormitories and wardi'obes. — Catholic 
Chronicle. 

— Last week, at the call of the Xavier Union, 
a monster meeting was held in *New York to pro- 
test against the spoliation of the Propaganda prop- 
erty b}*^ the robber Government of Italy. Speeches 
were made by Mayor Edson and Judge Daly; let- 
ters were received from S. S. Cox, Francis Ker- 
nan, August Belmont, Perry Belmont, and Frank 
Hurd. 

— Since its foundation in 1663, the Seminary of 
the Foreign Missions in Paris h:xs sent fifteen hun- 
dred missionaries to the east of Asia, — one thou- 
sand since 1840. Of these apostolic men, twenty- 
four, condemned to death by pagan tribunals, in 
hatred of their faith, had the happiness to shed 
their blood for Jesus Christ; seven others, without 
having been juridically condemned, were mas- 
sacred by the infidels.— .ri'ye Maria. 

— Western doctors say that some of their medi- 
cal colleges are so greatly in want of students that 
the so-called preliminary examinations are a mere 
farce. It seems that last autumn a young man, 
after paying his advance fees to a medical institu- 
tion, desired to attend another college, and requested 
that his money be returned. This being refused, 
the youth determined to display great ignorance at 
the preliminary examination, and, out of twenty- 
five questions put to him, answered but three cor- 
rectly. Certain of his rejection,, he called upon 
the dean next day for his money. He was in- 
formed, however, with great affability, that his ex- 
amination had been entirely satisfactory. The 
college cashed the claim only after a lawsuit 
threatened. 

— The much used and expressive phrase “ god- 
less education,” originated with a Protestant mem- 
ber of Parliament in the House of Commons. 
The Government measure which resulted in the 
establishment of Queen’s Colleges in Ireland was 
being discussed, and Sir Robert Inglis, member 
for Oxford University, denounced it as a “ gigantic 
scheme of godless education.” O’Connell took it 
. up as a happy phrase to express the character of 
the institutions then discussed, which are usually 
spoken of by their friends as “non-sectarian.” — 
Antigonish Aurora, 
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Notre Same, May 10, 1884. 


The attention of the Alumni of tlie University of Notre 
Dame and others, is called to the fact that the NOTRE 
DAME SCHOLASTIC has now entered upon the Sevex- 
TEEKTH 3^ear of its existence, and presents itself anew as a 
candidate for the favor and support of the man^- old friends 
that have heretofore lent it a helping hand. 

THE NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC Contaivs: 

choice Poetrj', Essays, and the current Art, Musical, Lit- 
erary and Scientific Gossip of the daj'. 

Editorials on questions of the da}', as well as on subjects 
connected with the University of Notice Dame. 

Personal gossip concerning the whereabouts and the suc- 
cess of former students. 

All the weekly local news of the Universit}', including 
the names of those who have distinguished themselves 
during the Aveek by their excellence in class, and by their 
general good conduct. 

Students should take it; parents should take it; and. 
aboA'e all, 

Old Students should take it. 

Terms, Si.jo i>er Annum. Postputd. 

Address EDITOR NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Our Staff. 

T. Ewing Steele, ’84. 

'J. A. McIntyre, ’84. W. H. Bailey, ’84. 

Elmer A. Otis, ’84. C. A. Tinley, ’84. 

James Solon, ’84. W.H. Johnston,’ 85. 

C. F. Porter, ’85. 


— Rev. Father Kirsch delivered an able and in- 
teresting lecture before the students assembled in 
the Rotunda of the Universit}'^, on Wedne.sday 
evening last. We are happy to be able to j^resent 
it to our readers this week, and commend its perusal 
to all. 

— ^Hon. John Gibbons, of Chicago, Ausited Notre 
Dame Saturday and remained till Monda}'. While 
here he delivered two excellent lectures. The 
first, entitled “ Oliver Goldsmith,” was giA'^en in the 
Rotunda of the University, and the students of the 
Senior and Junior departments were present in 
full force, and manifested throughout the strictest 
attention^ It was interesting and instructive to all 
of them. It will appear in our next number. The 
other lecture, was delivered Monday morning in 
St. Cecilia Hall. It dealt with the interdependent 
relations of the Federal Government, the State, 
and the citizen. Clearly and admirabl}’^ it outlined 
and described the triple sovereignty exercised by 
them under the Constitution and the laws. It was 


received with manifestations and expressions of 
great favor by the Law students and others in at- 
tendance. Mr. Gibbons is an old student of Notre 
Dame, and belongs to the Class of ’68, Since lea\f- 
ing college, his career has been veiy successful and 
he now enjoj's a large and lucrative law practice 
in the city of Chicago. It pleases us to announce 
that he has consented to become one of the mem- 
bei's of the Law Faculty for the coming year. 


— Now goes the royal mandate forth ” to the 
disci|D]es of Nimrod, interdicting further war on 
the feathered tribes that seek the shelter of the 
lakeside and the college groA’^es, making glad thd 
the ear and the heart of the student 

“ Avho to these shades retires. 

Whom nature charms, and Avhom the muse inspires.’ 

For some time past the crack of the shot-gun 
has been heard from morn till night in the groves 
and fields around the College. If this Avere al- 
loAA'ed to continue Ave should soon have no birds 
left; those that AA'ould not have been killed Avould 
be scared off the premises. So thought the local 
council, and an order has been issued that forbids 
fowling Avithin a radius of a quarter of a mile of 
the College, and declaring it hereafter a trespass 
amenable to law. So strict is the order that no 
exception is made cA’^en for the lake border, where 
AAdld-ducks. are sometimes attracted. The latter 
clause seems rather sevei'e, but on the whole the de- 
cision of the local law-makers is a AAuse one and 
should be respected. 


— The admirable portrait of Cardinal Newman, 
just added to the treasures of the Uni\>ersity, is a 
singularly’beautiful specimen of draAAong, artistic- 
all}' executed, and colors skilfully blended. The 
light is well disposed and the grand head of the 
great man with its clean cut prominent features, 
deeply drawn lines and calm, gray eye, is modelled 
Avith peculiar skill and life-like effect. In treat- 
mentj the soft texture of the silk mozetta with its 
glo.ssy lustre and deep tones of gorgeous crimson 
forms an effectwe contrast to the delicate flesh-tints 
of the transparent complexion. Escaping from 
the skull-cap of Cardinal red, the sih'ery white 
hair stands out in its purity, scattered in heavy 
locks upon the massive forehead. The colors used 
for the back-ground of the picture give a .striking 
relief to the noble, dignified form, arid the impres- 
•siori that the spectator stands in the presence of 
life. Although Gregori has admirably succeeded 
in portraying the outward form, he has not for- 
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gotten to reveal the spirit that resides within the 
venei'able frame. The tranquil, penetrative and 
studious expression of the countenance reflects the 
great soul and giant intellect of the noble old man 
whose IneflTable sweetness of character attracts and 
elevates all who come under his influence. In 
technical treatment and freedom of touch we have 
never seen a better picture. It fills our ideal of 
the great Cardinal, ^of the Cardinal whose “life 
is now appreciated and honored, not only by his 
spiritual sons, but by all fair-minded men of Eng- 
lish speech.” 


Cardinal ISTewman. 


“ As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely tho’ all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face 
The shape and color of a mind and life 
Lives for his children ever at its best 
And fullest.” 

— Tennyson's Elaine. 

{Suggested by Signor Gregori's portrait of the great 

Cardinal.) 

The days of hero worship have not gone by. 
Pace Carlyle and all his school, there are still 
great men on earth and, as long as one generous 
instinct lives in man’s bosom, so long will high 
character and noble deeds challenge respect, ad- 
miration and love. At college, the leaders of the 
games, the foremost in the classes, are followed 
by the admiring gaze of their fellow-students, and 
in the broader school of later life the sterling 
qualities of really great men Avin no less ready rec- 
ognition. The teal's of a sorrowing world over 
the grave of a Longfellow bear witness -alike to 
fact and feeling. Incalculable is the good that has 
been and is wrought among men by this admira- 
tion and consequent unconscious moulding of life 
upon that of a noble character. To this feeling, 
no less than to that other of which they are spoken, 
are applicable the words of King Arthur in Guin- 
evere : 

“ For indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is a passion for a noble soul, 

Not only to keep down the base in man. 

But teach high thoughts and noble deeds. 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 

But to attain such results, the model chosen 
must needs be really great. No shadoAV will do, 
no trumpery tinsel, no loud-mouthed, self-conscious 
men whose empt}'^ hearts and brainless heads reverb 
all hollowness. 

Among the many noble men of whom Eu- 
rope in the XIXth century i-nay justly be proud, 
there is not one that ranks higher, Avhether for 
greatness of character or literary ability, than John 
Henry Newman. As a theologian, philosopher, 
lecturer, critic, essayist, sacred orator, he yields to 


none. And to these titles on our regard he adds 
another — he belongs to the band of 

“Those rare souls — 

Poets whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 

It needed not a Disraeli to testify to the power* 
and wide-reaching influence of his character, nor 
a Gladstone to tell us of his inimitable mastery- 
over our mother-tongue. And yet, strange to say, 
whether it be from force of prejudice or ignorance, 
the name of Newman is - not even mentioned in 
the latest and best work on English Literature 
that has ever issued from the American press. 
Strange, indeed, when, in his own land, all classes' 
and people freely recognize his high position in 
the world of letters. 

J. H. Newman was born in London, in the y’^ear 
'1801. His parents belonged to the upper poi-tion 
of the middle class, — the portion from which in 
everv age England has drawn its leaders and think- 
ers. His childhood, like that of most children in 
the same rank of life, was quiet, uneventful and 
happy. Only one thing in it demands our atten- 
tion from the important lesson it teaches that. the 
minds and imaginations of the young can never., 
be too early accustomed to what is beautiful and 
good. “I was brought up from a child to take 
great delight in reading the Bible,” he says in his 
“ Apologia,” and it is not mere fancy»^ to conclude 
that to this eai'ly familiarity with the sinewy Eng- 
lish of the classic Bible is due much of his own. 
marvellous power of expression. His school days 
were spent at Ealing, a suburb of the great city, 
and in due time he went to the University. After 
his undergraduate davs were over, he fell under 
the influence of Whatelyq in later days Archbishop 
of Dublin; and when the latter became Principal 
of Alban Hall, Newman accompanied him there 
as Vice-Principal and Tutor. However much his 
modesty’^ led him to undervalua himself and over- 
estimate Whately-, Coplestone, and Haw*kins of 
Oriel, however generous his judgment of them, 
the fact remains that his was a nature and a genius 
far superior to theirs. He was not formed to be 
ruled, but to rule; not to follow, but. to lead. 
Palmer of Magdalen, Hun'ell Froude, Pusey, the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Keble, the sweet 
singer whose ly-re awoke a music in English heai-ts 
unknown to them since the days before the Refor- 
mation, Rose, the distinguished theologian, who 
possessed a deeper and more extensive knowledge 
of German metaphysics and thought than any man 
of his day"^ — these and others similar would hardly 
have grouped themselves round Newman, and fol- 
lowed him as their leader, had they not recognized 
a nature higher and qualities loftier than their own. 
It were needless to dwell on this gifted band of 
brothers and the great work they performed. Is 
it not wi'itten in imperishable letters in the Relig- 
ious and Social History of England? From their 
labors came a movement that, like the growing 
circles on the waters, spread till it covered the 
whole of the English-speaking world. The “ Tracts 
of the Times” were read everywhere. Their 
, publication was anxiously expected. “ Is there an- 
other tract?” was the first question asked in the 
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! morning. Discussed, criticized, admired, attacked, 
. — they stirred up a new life in intellectual and re- 
iligious circles. And during this time,>too, New- 
:man was drawing crowds to the services at St. 
Maxy’s. Often there was not standing-room in the 
• chui'ch. No wondei’, he held his heai'ers spell-bound. 
It was as if the golden-mouthed had I'etui'ued to 
earth, or St. Bernard or Vincent of Lerins come back 
to call men to a higher life. And not even their elo- 
queixce sui'passed that of the silver-voiced pi’eacher 
of St. Maiy’s. He unfolded all the intricacies, he 
piei'ced all the depths of life. A sentence, a sin- 
gle phrase often sent a x'a}’^ of piei’cing light into 
the hearts of his hearei's that lit up the whole of 
their lives and gave them clear, guiding light for 
futui'e dii'ection. Joy and sorrow, content and 
(doubt, despair and hope, — he seemed to have fath- 
(Omed all, and in his own person to have concen- 
trated the expei'ience of a world. From this pe- 
riod many are the people who date the beginning 
of a higher life; and this side the grave the extent 
«of Newman’s influence will never be adequately 
known. Such a man must advance. For him 
there can be no rest except in the attainment of the 
highest truth. Natural enough, then, was the 
•bi'eaking up of this lofty-souled band. Some re- 
mained in the Church of England, and thxough 
that decrepit but still stately body sent a spasm of 
life that lasts even now. No studentof religious his- 
tory can fail to observe the change that has come 
over the spirit and work of the clergj'-men of Eng- 
land since the Tractarian movement, and no im- 
partial mind can den^'^ to whom the change is due. 
Others moi'e logical followed Newman in his sub- 
mission to the Church. And those were daikdays 
for converts. To be the butt and maik for abuse and 
calumn}’^ and ill-report — “ Never yet was noble man 
but made ignoble talk,” and the nobler tbe man the 
more isrnoble the talk — to leave the arlorious old Uni- 
versity, to give up friends and kinsmen and home, 
to go out into the big, cold, heartless world alone, 
is no easy thing; only those who have experienced 
it can iinagine its bitterness. But Newmair’s love 
of truth and the frank, high honesty of his charac- 
ter which in later days were I'ecognized bj'^ his 
countrymen and won their deepest regard, wei'e 
not to be turned aside from the path of dutj^ He 
saw his star and he followed it. 

The convei'sion of Newman to Catholicity has 
been characterised bj”^ Disraeli as the gi'ea test. blow 
siven to the English Church since the secession of 
Wesle3^ Greater — ^for the reconciliation to the 
Church of Newman, and the hundreds who fol- 
lowed andai'e still following, was the recoil of intel- 
lect from a false s^’^stem, and whatever foundation 
Methodism maj'^ have, it had no such deep one as 
this. . It is said that shortly after becoming a Cath- 
olic, Newman wished to join the Jesuits. From 

this step, howevei', he was dissuaded by F , 

a distinguished member of the Order, who told 
him that other work awaited him. Be the story 
time or false, certain it is that, as' a Jesuit not even 
Newman could have gained for Catholicity the 
proud position which as an Oratorian he so gal- 
lantly won for it. . 


In 1 84 — , he founded a house of the Oratory 
at Edgebaston, and, with one or two exceptions, 
his life, devoted to good works and litei'axy toil, 
has passed quietly in the peaceful seclusion of relig- 
ion. But the exceptions ai'e worth noting. Of the 
suit Achilli vs. Newman, little need be said. Lost 
in law, moi'alljr it was a gi'eat victoiy ; Achilli left 
England and was never heai'd of more. The 
conti'overs}' with Kingslej'^ is famous. Base and 
unfounded as Kingslej’^’s attack was, it can hai'dly 
be regx'etted — to it the woidd owes the most open, 
clear and ingenuous stoiy of the struggles and 
sti'ivings of a great soul in search of truth. In the 
whole range of litei'ature there is nothing like it, 
unless it be the “ Confessions of St. Augustine.” 
Need anything be said of the effect of the Apologia 
and the accompanying pamphlets ? Kingsley stalled 
for the West Indies, and moi'e than two years passed 
before his foot pi'essed English soil again. Yet once 
moi'e did Newman come before the public. In 
1874, Gladstone, smarting from ill-treatment at the 
hands of Catholics which nothing could justify, 
penned his famous ExjDOStulation. It was a direct 
attack on some of the most important principles of 
Catholicity', an indirect one against the English 
Catholics. The little island has no more loyml sons 
than the small band of English Catholics, nor are 
there any^where to be found truer children of Holy 
Church. To be told, then, that loyalty to Church 
and country were incompatible, that a good Cath- 
olic could not be a good citizen, and that in the 
glowing, impassioned language of which the great 
Premier is a Master, was an attack that could not 
be passed over in silence nor treated with contempt. 
It must be answered, and answered once for all. 
Many were the replies — good and bad, they were 
all neglected. Men had heard it whispered that 
Newman was to enter the lists and they’^ bided 
their time. One should have lived in the country 
at the' time to comprehend the satisfaction of 
the Catholics on the appearance of the “ Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk.” They breathed more 
freelyq- they?^ walked more erect, an intolerable 
weight had been taken off them. And hearty'-, 
spontaneous and unanimous was the judgment of 
the leading periodicals and papers — their verdict 
was not unfavorable to Newman. 

In 1879, Pope Leo XIII made Newman a Car- 
dinal. All classes and conditions of men, without 
reference to religion or politics, received the an- 
nouncement with joy. . It was an honor that came 
unsought, but even to the humble Father Newman 
it must have been gratifying. It .was the recog- 
nition of his life’s work, the Church’s seal of ap- 
2?robation, it was a foreshadowing of the glorious 
words he ho^Des to hear from the Divine lips of his 
Lord and Master — '•'•Euge.^ serve bone et Jidelis ! 

.The foregoing sketch was suggested by'^ the 
{portrait of the great Cardinal lately painted by 
Sig. Gregori. Here, indeed, was a model to imitate 
— a man of high attainments and lofty character, 
whose life, more than that of any'^ man in our days, 
has fulfilled all. the requirements of noble living 
made by the poet, when he sang, 
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“We live in deeds, not years: in thoughts not breaths: 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best; 

And he whose heart beats truest lives the longest — 
Lives in. one hour more than in j’ears do some 
Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along the veins. 

Life is but a means unto an end ; that end 
Beginning, mean and end of all things — God.” 

This is neither the place nor the time to enter 
into a detailed examination of Dr. Newman’s writ- 
ings. But whosoever wishes to study the most 
original and graceful literary work of our time 
must needs go to the pages of the Cardinal. Mat- 
ter and form are as near perfection as man may 
attain. The statement that in Newman Intellect 
predominates to the exclusion of the Imagination 
is in some respect true. It results, however, from 
the nature of most of his subjects. Given a fitting 
subject and occasion, and he discloses to our admir- 
ing gaze the possession of the highest form of Im- 
agination. Not to mention other works, a stud}'^ of 
“ The Dream of Gerontius ” will amply pi'ove this. 
To the onlv other defect attributed to his writings — 
his coldness — the reply is ready at hand. Granted a 
fitting opportunity and subject, and he displays the 
possession of a remarkable power of pathos. Many 
examples could be adduced to prove the position; 
one, however, must suffice. At the first meeting 
of the Bishops of England in Provincial Synod at 
Oscott, under the presidency of Cardinal Wiseman, 
Newman’s sermon “ On the Second Spring” drew 
tears from the eyes of the assembled dignitaries 
and divines, albeit the}’’ were not much used to the 
melting mood. Indeed so far are these defects 
from being his, that the more the works of the 
great Cardinal are studied the more the conclusion 
will be forced upon us that he belongs to the num- 
ber of those rare men whose glory arises not from 
the abnormal growth of a single power at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, — of which class there are so 
many examples in every country, — but from the 
equal and supreme development of each and every 
faculty. Discipulus. 


Personal. 


— J. Harkin, of ’74, is a successful practitioner at 
the- bar, in Des Moines, Iowa. 

— -J. Lyncb, of ’75, is prosperously engaged in 
business in Las Vegas, N. M. 

— J. A. Stubbs (Com’I), ’73, is engaged in the 
insurance business in Galveston, Texas. 

— H. Morse (Com’I), ’83, is engaged in business 
with his father in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

— Thomas F. Flynn (Com’I), ’83, occupies a 
trustworthy position in a bank at Des Moines, Iowa. 

— -John B. O’Reilly (Com’I), ’S3, occupies a 
lucrative position in the office of the Utah Commis- 
sion Co., Salt Lake Cit3^ 

— -J. Brice (Com’I), ’79, and F. Brice (Com’I), 
’S3, are engaged in the wholesale grocery business 
with their father, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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— Rev. D. A. Tighe, ’69, accompanied by his 
sister. Miss Elizabeth Tighe, a former pupil of 
St. Mary’s Academy, spent a few days at the Col- 
lege, during the week, visiting old friends. They 
left yesterday for New York, where they will take 
ship for a few month’s visit to Ireland. The best 
wishes of man}' friends accompany them on their 
VO}' age. 

— J. B. O’Reilly, of ’S3, writing from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, reports himself and Harry 
Morse enjoying good health, and both doingwelL 
They wish to be remembered to all their old 
friends and associates of bygone days, and regret 
exceedingly they cannot be here for Commence- 
ment. The Morse and O’Reilly gold medals for 
field-sports will keep their memory green, and al- 
though absent will not be fox-gotten. 

— The Vei-y Rev. Father Sorin, Supei*ior-Gen- 
eral of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, ar- 
I'ived here Wednesday evening, April i6, and 
made a short stay at the Chui'ch of the Sacred 
Heai't. On the following morning (Thursday), 
he paid a visit to St. Isidoi'e’s College, in the Third 
District, where he was joyously received by the 
Fathci's, Bi-others and pupils, one of whom made 
to him a short addx'ess of welcome, wishing him 
many happy yeai's of long, long life and prosperity 
in the gi'eat and noble undertaking of education so 
well conducted by him in the West and also con- 
tinued in the South. After this addre.'^s, the Very 
Rev. Father was conducted to the Church of the 
Saci-cd Heart, where a sumptuous feast was pre- 
pax-ed by the pastoi'. Rev. F ather Demers. Among 
the visitoi's wex'e: Very Rev. Father Chassee, 

Chancellor of the Archdiocese; Father Jixtteau, 
Dominican pi-eacher of the Lent at the Cathedral; 
Father Manoi’ito, of the Italian Church; Father 
Sherer, C. S. C., Sxiperior of St. Isidox‘e’s College, 
and Father Molloy, C. S. C. Hon Mr. Costello, 
in his beautiful toast, wished the Very Rev. Father, 
whom he hxid known for over thirty-five years, 
long life and px'ospei-ity, reverting to the days of 
old when fix'st he began that grand University of 
Notre Dame on the hunting grounds of the Ind- 
ians of the West. Next came the Very Rev% 
Chancellor, L. A. Chassee, who welcomed Veiy 
Rev. Father Sox*in to the Soutli, and hoped that 
he would make the parish of the Sacx'ed Heart 
flourish next to Notx'e Dame in' grandeur and 
magnificence. — JV 1 O. Morning Sta?\ 


Local Items. 

— Fishing! » 

— Foot-ball is non est. 

— =Baseball is all the rage. 

— Leon sighs “Ay de mi!” 

— The festive dxistcr has appeared. 

— “ By Jingo ! ” says our friend John. 

— “Rec.” was granted last Tuesday afternoon. 
— Who will get ixp a “ University Alph.abct”? 
— Bx'o. Albert has stax*ted a new Class of Draw- . 
ing. 
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— The crews aie' hard at work with their daily 
practice. 

— The Philopatrians will apjDear 'in full foi'ce 
next Wednesdajf. 

— The Juniors caught over a hundred fishes in 
the lakes, on the 6th inst. 

— The Philopatrian Zouaves arc actively en- 
sraofed in their drill-work. 

— The botanists make dail}'^ excursions to the 
woods and the river-bank. 

— The Muggletonian’s concerts have as yet only 
been heard by a privileged few. 

— Societ}' reports have been crowded out this 
week. The}'^ will appear in our next. 

— Song of the Botanist : — “ If you wish for 
heart’s-ease, you shouldn’t mari-gold.” 

— The Zouaves will execute their manceuvres 
in entirely new and dazzling uniforms. 

— The members of the Junior Nines have 
procui'ed handsome and tasty uniforms. 

— The recent reins have produced a marked 
effect on the College lawn; it looks beautiful. 

— Commencement will probably be on the 36th, 
this year. The question has not been decided as yet. 

— The Junior T. A. U. held an interesting meet- 
ing last Tuesday evening. F ull report in our next. 

— The beautiful flowers which adorned the 
statue of St. Joseph last Sunday were from St. 
Edward’s Park. 

— ^Our friend John, who is quite an adept at 
baseball, says that he takes a “ hip-ball below the 
knees every time.” 

— The Minims intend entering their nines in the 
league to compete for the University championship.' 
Success, “ Princes”! 

— Work on Science Hall, though to some extent 
retarded by the condition of the weather, still pro- 
gresses satisfactorily^ 

— The many friends of Guy will be sur- 

prised to learn that he narrowly escaped complete 
extermination last week. 

— Rev. President Walsh and Rev. Father 
Toohey have the thanks of the Junior Baseball 
League for kind favors. 

— The time creepeth on apace when ye Junior 
orders his swallow-tail, and the Senior his box of 
collars and ice-cream vest. 

— Messrs J. B. O’Rielly and FI. Morse, both 
of ’83, have presented two handsome gold medals 
to the Senior Baseball Association. 

— A question? for philosophers or (perhaps) for 
philanthropists: — “Does a change in habiliments 
necessarily indicate a change in the man?” 

— The “ Star of the East ” and the “ N. D, U.” 
nines played a very interesting game of baseball 
last Tuesday afternoon, resulting in a victory^ for 
the“N. D.-U.” • - 

— The College has a warlike appearance at 
present, owing to certain grim-visaged veterans, 
who nightly wake the echo with warlike step. 
The “ Prince ” leads the “ Passing Regiment.” 


I — Mr. J. P. O’Donnell, of Chicago, 111 ., has pre- 

sented the Junior reading-room with a large and 
handsome clock. It is an eight-day clock with 
steel pivoted rolling pinion and perpetual calendar 
combined, giving the month, days of the month 
and week. The Juniors are under obligations to 
the generous donor. 

— The Active Nine of the Juniors’ Baseball 
League is composed of the following players: 
Mnrphyq 3d b. and Captain; Nester, catcher; 
Yrissari, pitcher; Fendrich, short-stop; Barela, 
3d base; J. Henry, 1st base; Pohl, left field; 
Benner, centre field; Barnard, fight field; Wei- 
ber, sub; Halligan, scorer; KaufTman, umpire. 

— The devotions of the Month of May are well, 
attended every* evening. Sermons are preached 
on Mondays Wednesday’^, and Friday evenings. 
On Tuesday, the Rosary is recited in common, and 
on Thursdays the devotions conclude with Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The services each 
evening begin with the singing of hyunns to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

— The Minims had substantial proof in the two 
large boxes of oranges and bananas which they 
received that they^ were not forgotten by'^ Very 
Rev. Father General during his visit to the South. 
The fruit arrived on Saturday* last, and was taken 
to the study’--hall, where the Very Rev. Father 
himself distributed it among the 105 Princes. The 
Miiiims return th.anks to their beloved jDatron, not 
only'' for the fruit, but for the affection which such 
kindness evinces on his part. 

— Last Monday', the 5th of May', is one of the 
greatest national feasts of Mexico, and it was cel- 
ebrated with becoming enthusiasm by' the students 
from that place. Having obtained of the Rev. 
President the entire day' for themselves they' went 
to the woods, under the guidance of Mr. Zahm, to 
enjoy' a picnic. A green, shady bank on the Rio 
San Jos6 was selected, and the ground spread with 
blankets, which were piled high with eatables 
cooked in the woods. About noon, they' were 
visited by Rev! Father Zahm, in company' with 
Mr. and Mrs. Arrache, Mr. and Mrs. Doss, and 
Mrs. Camjjeau. The skill of the latter made the 
dinner a success, and Mr. An*ache amused the 
boy'S by' salting the gravy “ bastante ” and present- 
ing them a box of cigars. The beef was roasted 
in the old Homeric sty'le, and was such as tickles 
the stomach and keeps up the spirits for a long 
time. After dinner, music and the attempts to 
ride a crazy little burro were enjoy'ed for half an 
hour. There was also another old self-willed one, 
that should have been killed long ago; he could 
not be pulled, nor pushed, nor coaxed except as 
he thought best, and the efforts of Master G. 
Moye to drive him to the grounds and back with 
a heavy load of provisions was ludicrous enough. 
A game of baseball finished the day', and the stu- 
dents returned much refreshed. 

— The inaugural game between the Junior “ Ac- 
tives ” and “ Mutuals ” took place last T uesday. The 
“ Mutuals ” were pretty confident of their ability 
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to take into camp the team they had defeated in 
three out of four practice games. The}’’ had not 
duly considered that the play in an exhibition 
game is not always a reliable criterion. And this 
they discovered before the contest was half over. 
The “ Actives ” kept up an attack upon the enemy’s 
battery until they almost silenced it. The “Mutu- 
als ” made a spurt in the eighth inning, making seven 
runs, and, as a spectator remarked, “ died game.” 
J. Nestei*, E. Benner, J. Henry and H. Barnard 
led at the bat. The masterly play of P. Yrisarri 
was an especial feature of the contest. The fol- 
lowing is the score : 

O 


ACTIA^ES. 

0. |R. 
1 

MUTUALS. 

b. 

R. 

J. Nester, c. 

413 

McCullough, c. 

0 

3 

I 

P. Yrissari, p. 

3 2 

T. McGill, p. 

4 

0 

J. Fendrich, s. s. 

3 3 { 

J. DcA'ine, s. s. 

4 

I 

J. Henrj^, ist b. 

3^ 2I 

iH. Foote, I St b. 

0 

0 

*2 

W. Murphy, 2d b. 

si 

ij. McDonnell, 2d b. 

3 

I 

P. Barela, 3d. b. 

0* o'. 

O: 

C. Muhler, 3d b. 

0 

3 

E. Pohl, 1 . f. 

II 3 i 

W. Breen, I. f. 

4 

0 

E. Benner, c. f. 

I 4! 

M. Clarke, c. f. 

I 

0 

0 

H. -Barnard, r. f. 

0; O' 

i 1 

J. McGordon, r. f. 

0 

0 

0 

Tot AT 

'2523 

Total 

27 

i 





1 


Inxikgs : — 1234567S9 
Actives : — 30626033 -=23 
Mutuaes: — o 3000207 i=-i3 

Umpire, C. Kaufmann; Scorers, AV. Mug, J. 
Halligan. 

— Books lately added to the Librai-y: Historia. 
de Mejico, desde sus Tiempos mas remotos hasta 
nuestros dias, por Don Niceto de Zamacois, 20 
vols., calf 8vo.; Historia de Mejico desde los 
primeros movimientos cpie prepararou su Indepen- 
dencia en el ano de iSoS hasta la Epoca presente, 
por Don Lucas Alaman, calf, Svo., 5 vols.; Diser- 
taciones sobre la Flistoria de la Republica Mcgi- 
cana, 3 vols.; Compendio de la Historia de Mej- 
ico, por Luis Perez V^rdia; Historia de la Con- 
quista por de Solis; Don Fray Juan de Zumar- 
raga primer Obispo y Arzobispo de Mejico, 
estudio biografico y bibliografico por Joaquin 
Gaixia Icazbalceta; Historia Elemental de Mej- 
ico por Terso Rafael Cordoba; Compendio de la 
Flist. de Mejico por Manuel Payno; Manual del 
Viajero en Mejico, por Marcos Arroniz ; Catecismo 
Geografico — Plistorico — Estadistico de la Iglesia 
Mexicana por el presbitero Br. Fortino Hipolito 
Vera Cura A^’icai-ico Foranco; Hist. Abreviada de 
la Beata Mariana de Jesus Paredes y Florez per 
Flenrique Maria Castro; Guia de Pecadpres, por 
al Venerable P. M. Fr. Lnis.de Granada; Epi- 
tome o Modo Facit de prender el Idioma Nafruath 
o Lengua Mexicana por Faustino Chemalpopoca; 
Hist. Fray Genmdio de Campazas, 5 Vols.; Life 
in Mexico during a residence of- two years by 

Mme. C Dela B , 3 V ols.; Old Mexico and 

her Lost Provinces, AVilliam Flenry Bishop; Mex- 
ico and the United States — Their Mutual Relations 
and Common Intei'ests, Gorham D. Abbot, LL. D.; 
Travels in Mexico and Life Among The Mex- 
icans, by Frederick A. Ober; Appleton’s Guide to 
Mexico, Alfred R. Conkling; Our Next-Door 


Neighbor, A Winter in Mexico by Gilbert Haven ; 
Teatro Escogido de Calderon de la Barca; Theatro 
Escogido de Lope de Vega; Contestacion a le 
Historia de conflicto enter la Religion y. la Ciencia 
de Juan Guillermo Draper por el P. Fr. Tomas 
Camara; Catalogo de los sugestos de la compania 
de Jesus que formaban la Provincia de Mexico; 
Mexico To-Day, a country with a great future and 
a Glance at the Prehistoric remains and Antiquities 
of the Montezumas, by Thomas Unett Brockle- 
hurst; The Mission of San Xavier de Bac, by a 
Missionary in Arizona; Founding of the Missions 
of California, San Francisco, in 1776; Don Quijote 
dela Mancha; Gil Bias de Santillana; Os Lusiadas 
de Luiz de Camoes. 


Roll of Honor. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. Anchondo, Ancheta, Aguilera, Alvarez, Arce, 
Banigan, Baca, Bowers, Brosseau, Barron, Becerra, Browne, 

V. Burke, F. Burke, F. Combe, J. Carroll, Coll, Carbajal, 
Cass, Cusack, Crawford, Conway, Cussen, Creel, Delgado, 
De Groot, De Wolf, De Haven, A. Dennis, Daily, F, Diaz, 
A. Diaz, Feltz, Fogarty, Farrell. T. Fenlon, E. Fenlon, 
Fitzgerald, Frain, Grothaus, Gonser, Goulding, Gonzalez, 
Gutierrez, F. Gallagher, J. Gallagher, Hyde, Howard, 
Hamlyn, Hotaling, Johnston, Kavanaugh, Kolars, Kleiber, 
Lechuga,* Lucas, McErlain, McKinner}*, Mathers, Mar- 
quez, Mittendorf, J. McNamara, T. McNamara, Mahoney, 
Madden, Mahon, G. O’Brien, Ott, O’Dea, O’Rourke, Otis, 
Orchard, O’Kane, H. Paschel, C. Paschel, Pour, Proud- 
homme, Rudge, T. Ryan, Rogers, Reach, Rul, Solon, Slat- 
tery, Schol field, Spencer, Saviers, E. Smith, J. Smith, G. 
Smith, Sanchez, Uranga, Warner, Warren. 

JUX'IOR DEPARTMENT. 

Masters Arnold, Anchondo, Aguilera, Borgschulze, 
Berthelet, Barela, Baur, Barclay, Benner, Breen, Barnard, 
Cohen, Courtney, F. Curtis, Chaves, Cavaroc, Crilly, Costi- 
gan, Cassilly. Dorenberg, Dexter, Duffin, EAving, Fitzger- 
ald, Fehr, Fendrich, Foote, Finckh, Gafrity, Gerlach, 
Grunsfeld, Hemisbaugh, Hagenbarth, E. A. Howard, E. J. 
Howard, Halligan, W. Henry, Houlihan, Houck, Holman, 
Hagerty, Jensch, Johnson, R. Lewis, Loescher, Lane, 
Luther, Monschein, Mullane, Muhler, Miller, A. Moye, 
Murphy, Mug, Major, Martinez, IMcDonald, J. McGordon, 

C. McGordon, O’Brien, Plishke,. C. Porter, Pohl, Perley, 
Parres, J. Proudhomme, E. Proudhomme, Partillo, Rogers, 
Reynolds, Ruffing, Shea, Sedben-y, L. Scheuerman, M. 
Scheuerman, Schaefer, Saunders, Shields, Schott, Talbot, 

D. Taylor, G. Tarrant, Uranga, Wabraushek, Williamson. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

Masters Ackerman, Adams, J. Addington, H. Adding- 
ton, A. Arrache, S. Arrache, Amoretti, Boos, Benner, 
Comins, Crotty, Cole, M. Coad, Cummings, Dirksmeyer, 
Devine, J: Devereiix, A. Devereux, Weston, Wright, A. 
Welch, Ernest, Fitzgerald, FuhHIer. W. Grimes, Garrity, 
Grunsfeld, C. Inderrieden, R. Inderrieden, Johns, Jones, 

E. Kelly, La Tourette, LandenAvich, LeAvis, B. Lindsey, 

W. McCourt, E. McGrath, T. McGuire, MePhee, McVeigh, 
Murphy, Manzanares, Meehan, Morrison, Morgan, A. Nes- 
ter, M. O’Kane, Otis, O’Connor, R. Papin, V. Papin, 
Paden, Quinlin, Quill, Studebaker, Sumner, Stange, Shone- 
inan, Schmitz, Sokup, L. Scherrer, E. Scherrer, Uranga, 
West. 

* Omitted last Aveek by mistake. 


For the Dome. 


ReAE P. Demers ■.$150.00 

Rcae P. j. Franciscus 150.00 

Rcae P. Lauth .150.00 

LoA'ers of the Blessed Virgin 200.00 

Mr. George Barrey, Detroit 10.00 

Henry Heller 5.00 
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Saint JFlary's Aca5emy. 

One Mile West of Notre Dame Untziersity. 


— Miss Maude Wiley, Class ’S3, is on a visit to 
the Academy- 

: — The rare pleasure of a call from Mrs. Dr. 
Cassid}% a former pupil of St. Maiy’s, was greatly 
enjo3'^ed. 

— The Devotion of the Month of May was duly 
inausfurated by the Rev. Father Shortis, on Wed- 
nesda}’^ evening. 

— The monthl}’ adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was observed on Sunda3^ All the Catholic 
pupils received Hol3^ Communion in preparation. 

— On Saturda3'^, the Feast of the Invention of 
the H0I3" Cross, the Benediction of the True Cross 
was given after the usual evening Ma3^ devotions. 

— The Princesses present their ro3'al compli- 
ments and sincere gratitude to Veiy Rev. Father 
General for the large box of delicious oranges he 
so kindl3' presented them on his return from the 
South. 

— The veiy successful competitions of the Jun- 
ior pupils in the French Classes — presided b3^ 
Rev. Father Saulnier — entitled the ambitious little 
participants to a picnic in the woods, on last Wed- 
nesda3\ 

— The Princesses drew for the politeness badge 
on Frida3^ All except one were worth3^ Alice 
Schmauss was the fortunate winner, but gener- 
0USI3' waved her right, and presented the badge to 
Sabiy Van Fleet. 

— ^In the Junior Preparatory Class, two Juniors, 
Mary Murphy and Maiy McEwen, and the fol- 
lowing Minims received 100 in lessons: Maggie 
Ducey, Jessie English, Lilly Johns, Bridget Mur- 
ra3’^, and Alice Schmauss. 

— At the regular Academic reunion, in the Jun- 
ior department, Hannah Stumer, in a natural, 
-graceful st3de, read the story of “ Sebastian Mu- 
rillo’s Mulatto,” and Clara Richmond recited 
■“The Origin of the Opal.” 

— The Roman mosaic cross is now worn b3'^ 
Nellie Quill. The Misses Ida Allen, Baile3>^, Cox, 
Dillon, Mary Duce3’^, Ada Duffield, Agnes Eng- 
lish, Fehr, Halse3»^, Helen, Sib3d and Ella Jackson, 
Ke3^es, Richmond, Sheeke3’-, Snowhook and Shep- 
hard, were her companions in the noble strife of 
lady-like manners. 

— In calesthenic drill and personal graceful car- 
riage the following are worlh3’^ of mention for 
their marked improvement: the Misses Dunn, Car- 
1163’^, Re3molds, Horn, Ta3dor, Lintner, Kearns, and 
Alice Gordon, in the Senior department; Catharine 
Lord, Ada Malboeuf, Eva Roddin, and S3"bil Jack- 
son, in the Junior department; and Jessie English, 
Bridget Munay, and Mary Re3molds, of the Min- 
ims. 

— The young ladies return their hearty thanks 
for the- rare specimens of bananas presented to 


them 'b3^ Very Rev. Father General. They were 
in two immense branches, just as they were plucked 
from the trees; the Prefect of Studies ordered them 
to be suspended in the centre of the refectoiy, and 
after dinner the pupils were invited to go up and 
gather them from the pendant boughs, and to fanc3'^ 
themselves in the sunn3'^ South. 

— At the regular Academic reunion, in the Sen- 
ior department, a little poem entitled “Watch 3mur 
Words” was read b3’^ Miss Horn; and another, 
“ Imelda Lambertini,” was read by Miss Camp- 
bell. Veiy Rev. Father General presided, and 
gave an account of his visit in New Orleans and 
Texas. He spoke of the prosperous condition of 
the Academ3’^ at Austin, and the proficienc3f of the 
pupils; also of his pleasure in being able to cele- 
brate the first Mass offered in the beautiful new 
church just completed in that cit3^ 

— Mrs. Rose Sipple Wightman, of Che3mnne, 
W3mming T3\, was a welcome visitor on Wednes- 
du3^ last. Mrs. Wightman was a pupil of the 
Academ3' in ’59 and ’60. “If I am praised for 
aiydhing,” she said, in the course of her visit, “ it 
is for 1113- proficienc3' in literary and epistolar3' 
composition. I am, however, rejoiced to refer aii3'^ 
merit I ma3’^ possess to m3' dear teachers at St. 
Alaiy’s, who first instilled the love for these ac- 
quirements in m3' 3'outhful mind.” Expressions of 
gratitude like the above are prized be3'ond measure 
ly' those whose lives ai'e devoted to the cause of 
education, and who find b3' such acknowledgments 
that their efforts have not been wasted. 


The Story of Kate Shelley — ^Iowa’s Heroine. 

The night of July 6, iSSi, was one nfever to 
be forgotten bv those who at that time witnessed 
the scenes of the awful flood upon the Des Moines 
River. The tide, already swollen by the incessant 
rain, rose higher and higher sweeping away all in 
its swift and terrible course, covering the woods 
that border its banks; 3'et safe upon its rocky 
height stood the home of Kate Shelle3', scarcel3' 
a 3'ard from the door of which the bank descends •• 
in one bleak, unbroken line, to the dark river 
below. 

Across the river, scarcel3' a mile away, can be 
seen the sleep3' town of Monigona; but to-night 
the glimmer of its lights are shut out by the dark- - 
ness and rain. Men linger at home; only those 
who are forced to face the wild elements quit 
their firesides, and many are the prayers breathed 
by trembling lips for fathers, husbands and broth- 
ers, out in the blinding rain and darkness, made 
more dense by- the fitful flashes of light, for trains 
must run, be the night what it will. 

At the little Monigona station, the drows3' tele- 
graph operator starts from his nap, catching the 
words from the subtle clicks: “Send Wood out to 
ti'3' the bridge.” Ah ! brave must be the heart of 
the engineer to face that awful night, and drive . 
his iron steed across the boiling waters over a 
bridge, insecure at best; but “ Wood” was brave, 
W'ith a heart of oak, and he thinks of the lives in 
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the coming express, and then of his own dear ones 
at home. There throbs in his honest heart not 
the slightest pulse of fear, and, with a prayer on 
his lips, he mounts his “horse of steel.” He opens 
the throttle valve; the ponderous monster I'olls 
from the side track on to the main out from the 
depot into the night. The fireman at his side 
shouts back his last farewell, then the engine is 
lost from sight, and the clash of steel is drowned 
in the war of the tempest. 

They near the bridge that totters above the 
seething tide. Many a night from his cab window, 
Wood had looked ahead for signs of danger here, 
but he sees not, in the blinding storm, the awful 
gulf ahead, where grim death stalks up and down 
on the wind-swept ties. On speeds the engine. 
Wood opens the throttle-valve wider still; the en- 
gine sways from side to side; the bridge trembles 
beneath it, and, with a terrible crash, goes down. 

With one gigantic leap, the engine plunges on, 
as if possessed of human will; then it sways and 
goes clown, down, with a hissing splash. The glare 
of the great light gleams for a moment, then goes 
out forever! The engineer is flung from the cab. 
As he falls, his hands touch the limb of a ti*ee, and 
clinging to it, he swings himself up among the 
branches. Among the storm he hears the cries of 
his drowning comrades, and by the lightning’s 
flash sees the engine disappear beneath the waters; 
sees the headlight go out, and all is dai'kness. 

But there is another who hears the teiTible fall of 
the timbers, and the splash in the river. By the 
window of her cottage home Kate Shelley stands 
with bated breath and sad, white face, watching 
the rain as it falls, listening to the sullen roar of 
the river below, thinking of that other awful night 
when her own dear father was taken from her in 
just such another cruel storm. She hears a loco- 
motive, and peering out in the darkness, she sees 
high up on the bridge a headlight glimmer 
faintly. Then all at once there is a deafening 
crash; she sees the light fall, illuminating the 
foaming waters, and then disappear. A deadly 
faintness comes over her; she clings to the win- 
dow-sill for support; but in another moment she 
regains her strength, raises her eyes to heaven; a 
prayer falls from her lips — a prayer for the poor 
drowning ones whom no human aid can reach; 
then, suddenl}^ a thought sti'ikes her, and, turning 
to her mother, she exclaims. “ O, Mother! God 
help us! the night express will be here in an 
hour!” Then, with a calm, pale face, but with a 
resolute look in her bright, dark e}'^es, she lights 
the candle in the old lantern, and without hesita- 
tion leaves the cottage. 

(to be continued.) 


Roll of Honor. 


FOR POLITENESS, NEATNESS, ORDER, AMIABILITY, COR- , 
RECT DEPORTfllENT, AND OBSERVANCE OF RULES. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. - 

ssi Tablet — Misses Adderly, Beal, Bruhn, A. Babcock, 
C. Babcock, Cummings, Campbell, Cirkel, Calkins, Dunn, 
Fuller, Fitzpatrick, Fogertj, Ginz, Gove, Gavan, Addie 


Gordon, A. Heckard, Hale, Keating, E. Kearns, Kenny, 
Kearne}’’, Lintner, McHale, McNamara, A. Mooney, Mc- 
Carthy, Neu, O’Connell, Quill, Reilly, Ramsey, Rey- 
nolds, S. St. Clair, L. St. Clair, Sheridan, Sheekeyj Scully, 
Stackerl, Todd, Tynan. 2d Tablet — Misses Call, Duffield, 
Alice Gordon, Helpling, Horn, Johnson, Kearsey, King,. 

A. Murphy, Williams. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

ist Tablet — jMisses Chaves, Cox, Dillon, M. Ducey, Fehr, . 
Haney, H. Jackson, E. Jackson, S. Jackson, Keyes, Me- 
Even, Malbceuf, N. Quill, Richmond, Schmidt, Sheekev,. 

B. Snowhook, Vradenburg. 2d Misses DurlachA,. 

Duffield, Eldred, A. English, Halsey, Otis, Regan, Roddin.. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

ist Tablet — Misses E. Chapin, M. Ducey, J. English;. 
L. Johns, V. Johns, M. Lindsey, Bt Murray, G. Papin, M.. 
Paul, M. Reynolds, A. Schmauss, S. Van Fleet. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


HONORABLY MENTIONED IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSICL 

{For the month of Aprill) 

Advanced Course — ^AEiss Laura G. Fendrich.. 
Graduating Class, ist Course — Misses ReRfr, Beaf. 
1ST Cl.\ss — Miss M. Cummings. 

2D Division — Misses B. Gove, E. Neu. 

2D Cl.\ss — Misses Bruhn, Shephard. 

3D Class — Misses Crawford, Ginz, Hale, Keating, E. 
Sheekey, Tynan. 

2D Div.—Misses M. Adderly, Carney, Dilfon, E. Horn, 
H. Jackson, Scully, Todd, Van Horn. 

4TTI Class — Misses A. Babcock, Campbell, M. Ducey, 
L. English, K. Fehr, IMorrison, Ram.sey. 

2D Div. — Misses Castenado, J. Duffield, Fuller, Gayan, 
Kearney, Lucas, IMunger, Moshier, Malbceuf, A. Murphy, 
Snowhook. 

5T11 Class — Misses Call, Dunn, A. Duffield, Fitzpatrick,. 
Platte, Quill, L. St. Clair, Stackerl, Wolven, Williams. 

2D Div. — Misses Chaves, Cirkel, Cox, Daiiforth, Agnes- 
English, M. Fisk, Alice Gordon, Addie Gordon, E. Jack- 
son, Keyes, Regan, Sheridan. 

6th Class — Misses C. Babcock, Billings, BroAvn, M.. 
Barry, B. English, J. Fogerty, Hetz, B. Haney, Legnard,. 
Lintner, Mooney, M. Murphy, Otis, Margaret Reynolds,. 
Roddin, Richmond, Steele, S. St. Clair, Schmidt, Stumer,. ' 
Taylor. 

2D Div. — Misses Best, Bailey, S. Jackson, Kearsey,. 
King, Kearns, McEwen, McCarthy, Newman, O’Connell,. 
Peak, E. Sheekey. 

7TH Class — Misses I. Allen, J. English, Ewing, Help- 
ling, L. Johns, Kenny, Leahigh, McNamara, Ryan. 

Sth Class — IMisses M. Ducey, Schmauss. 

9T11 Class — Misses Chapin, Lindsey, Murray. 
toTH Class — Miss Mary Reynolds. 

Harp. 

3D Class — Misses Mary Dillon, E. Neu. 

5T11 Class — Miss D. Fitzpatrick. 

6th Class — Miss Crawford. 


Guitar. 

Misses M. Beal, A. English, L. Van Horn. 


Miss E. Carney. 
Miss C. Sheridan. 


Violin. 


Organ.' 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 

1ST Class, 2d Div. — Misses M. Bruhn, M. Hale. 

2D Div. — Misses E. Neu, M. Tynan. 

2D Class — Misses B. English, C. Babcock, Ginz, Ramsey, 
3D Class — Misses S. St. Clair, M. Ducey H.Jacksoii, 
A. English, E. Sheekey. 

4TH Class — Misses F. Castenado, M. Otis. 

5TI1 Class — Misses Addie Gordon, Alice Gordon, M. 
Chaves, C. Fehr, C. Leahigh. 
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T he spacious and eleg^ant College buildings — ten in number — Clifford 
ample accommodations to 500 resident students, distributed among 
THREE DEPARTMEXTS 

under separate and careful inan:igemenL The above cut represents 
the main or central structure, 230 feet in length by a maximum depth 
of 153. Since the destruction of the old College, In 1S79. Xotre Dame 
has been rebuilt on an entirely new plan. The buildings are supplied 
with o// i/tc modern iinfroremenis and rnnz'enienrey, and no effort or 
expense h;is been spared to meet .ill the re<[uirements suggested by the 
e.xperience of the previous forty years. Jiveiy facility is afforded 
students for acquiring a knowledge of 

CE.-XSSICS, M ATI lEM ATICS, 

SCIENCE, . LxV\V. 

:MUsrc, FIXE ar'I’s. 

Thorough Pkki*.\k.vtoiiy axd CoMMituci.vr. CouKSits (including 
Phonogr.iphy and Telegraphy) are among the distinguishing fe.itares 
of tlie institution. 

The grounds are unsurpassed in extent and beauty, more than lifieen 
acres being set aside for the Students’ play-grounds alone. 

THE MI.XIM DEPARTMENT, 

for bovs under 1.3, is entirely separate from the other departments of 
the College, and is, jirobably. unique in design and in the completcne,ss 
of its equipments. Catalogues sent free on aitplictuion to 

Rev. T. E. M'ALSH, C. S. C., Pitusmr.NT, 

Notre iJaiiie, ItMlianiU 



FLORIST. 


RARE and BEDDING PLANTS 

ALWAYS ON HAND. 

ALSO, 

CUT FLOWERS, DESIGNING, 
and DECORATING. 


GREENHOUSE, 217 JEFFERSON S i\, 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 


EUGENE F. ARNOLD (Class of ’7S). W, II. LANDVOIGT. 

ARNOLD & LANDVOIGT, 

Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, . 

470 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Catholic Music 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . 


MASSES, VESPERS, 

CLASS and CHOIR BOOKS, etc., etc. 

The. Most Complete Stock 

WEST OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for Catalogues. 

John Church & Co., 

CINCINNATI, O. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN- 


TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 



Calls the attention of travelers to the central posi- 
tion of its line, eonneeting the East and the West 
by the shortest route, and earning passengers, 
without change of cars, between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, Council Blutfs, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. It connects in Union 
Depots with all the principal lines of road between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. Its equip- 
ment is unrivaled and magnificent, being composed 
of Most Comfortable and Beautiful Day Coaches, 
Magnifloenl Horton Beclining Chair Cars, Pull- 
man’s Prettiest Palace Sleeping Cars, and the Best 
Line of Dining Cars in the World. Three Trains 
between Chicago and Missouri Hiver Points. Two 
Trains between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, via the Eamous 

‘‘ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 

A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened between Hichmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
gusta, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

All Through Passengers Travel on Past Express 
Trains. 

Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Offices in 
the United States and Canada. 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as competitors that ofier less advan- 
tages. 

For detailed information, get the Maps and Pold- 
ers of the 

GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 

At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 

R. R. CABLE, . E. ST. JOHN, 

Vice-Fres. A Gen’l M'g'r, Gcn'l Tkt. A Pass. AgL 

CHICAGO. 



